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stances where the reading adopted by Gierach 
differs from those of previous editors. How 
numerous these deviations are may be seen 
from the fact that this enumeration covers nine 
closely printed octavo pages. No commentary 
is added, and for the justification of the read- 
ings adopted we are asked to await the appear- 
ance of an article in a future number of the 
Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum. The text 
will undoubtedly be very useful not only as a 
corpus vile for Seminary exercises but as a 
basis for the study of Hartmann's language. 



Johann Peter Hebel has a humor that is all 
his own, and certain selections from his 
" Schatzkastlein," notably " Kannitverstan " 
and " Seltsamer Spaziergang," have hence long 
been favorites in German Readers, here as 
abroad. The Schatzkastlein des Rheinischen 
Hausfreundes has now been edited with Notes 
and Vocabulary by Menco Stem (New York, 
American Book Company). The editor does 
not say for what grade of pupils the book is 
intended, but to judge from a number of Notes 
he has in mind pupils still in the elementary 
stage of study. If so, one cannot emphasize too 
strongly the danger of putting before beginners 
the archaic, dialectic, colloquial and humor- 
istically twisted language of Hebel. This is all 
the truer since the editor (Preface, p. 4) is 
inclined to make light of these differences. For 
somewhat more advanced pupils, however, the 
book is a welcome addition to the available 
literature. It is edited with considerable care 
and has a number of effective illustrations. 



In Ovid and the Renascence in Spain (Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1913) Dr. 
Eudolph Schevill has printed an interesting 
but rather diffuse study of the influence of the 
great Roman story-teller upon Spanish prose 
fiction of the Renascence. It examines the 
rise of the ' Ovidian tale ' (the romance of 
intrigue) in Italy, and then takes up the ' con- 
tinuation of the Ovidian tradition ' in Spain — 
especially in the Celestina, in the Tragedia 
Policiana, and in Cervantes' El Celoso Es- 
tremeno. It discusses two important versions 
of the Metamorphoses, by Viana and by Busta- 
mante, and devotes some twenty-five pages to 
the allusions to classical mythology in Cer- 
vantes. It touches, also, on the endless works 
of Lope de Vega, and on the lyric poetry of the 
sixteenth century. The writer knows his Ovid 
well, and most of his conclusions and infer- 
ences will commend themselves at once to the 
reader. On p. 9 there is an unfortunate foot- 



note which proposes to restore the name of Ovid 
in a passage of Isidore's De summo bono (iii, 
13). Dr. Schevill had before him an old black- 
letter edition (of Leipzig, 1493) in which " the 
illuminated initial at the beginning of ch. xiii 
was never inserted, and the chapter begins: 
[ ]o etc." "Judging by other squares", he 
decides that three letters are missing. Ac- 
cordingly, he writes [JVos]o etc., and thus pro- 
vides a subject for the plural verb. But a 
space left for an illuminated initial is usually 
a space left for a single letter ; and surely Naso 
etc. is an uncommon way of be ginni ng a formal 
sentence. Consulting two early texts of the 
De summo bono (Paris, 1491, and Venice, 
1483) I find that the first word of the sentence 
is Poete, or Poetq. In the Paris copy the ini- 
tial letter has been duly inserted, in red; in 
the other the initial space has not yet been 
filled, and a small p is printed there, as a guide. 
The long chapter on the Middle Ages (pp. 
6-86) is merely preliminary. It shows, as 
clearly as such things can be shown, that El 
Libro de buen Amor, by Juan Ruiz, "betrays 
a thorough acquaintance on the part of its 
author with the Latin poet." 

W. P. M. 



Mr. Lucien Foulet has just published (Ha- 
chette, 1913. lxii + 321 pp.) an edition of 
the Correspondance de Voltaire, 1726-1729, 
embracing the extant letters by or to Voltaire 
during his stay in England. The instructive 
group of letters thus detached is edited with 
scholarly care and clearness. This moment in 
Voltaire's life, so important for his own de- 
velopment and for subsequent French literary 
history, stands out clearly from what went 
before and what followed, and lends itself to 
separate treatment. In the introduction, the 
abundant footnotes, and the ten appendices, 
the editor has gathered and analyzed all that 
seems to him to throw direct light on the Vol- 
taire of these three years. Incidentally it also 
throws light on the England and France of the 
time. Mr. Foulet has shown most unusual 
skill in molding these diversified materials into 
a book that, without any sacrifice of the neces- 
sarily somewhat complex critical apparatus, is 
attractive and interesting from cover to cover. 



ERRATA 
In the third paragraph of Dr. Tuttle's review 
of Tesson's Methode naturelle, January, 1914, 
p. 27, a Greek omega should stand in the blank 
space before the parenthesis, and the h after 
the next semicolon should be a turned h. 



